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The work closes with a discussion of the Philippines which will be neither 
a "burden" or a "problem" in the author's judgment if Congress will 
enact intelligent and fair laws. Increased military forces and the estab- 
lishment of a great naval base are needed, we are told, if the United 
States would be prepared to hold the Phillippines against a Japanese 
attack. 

E. G. Elliott. 



Our Foreign Service. By Frederick Van Dyne. (Rochester: The 
Lawyers Cooperative Company. 1909. Pp. 284.) 

This "A-B-C of American Diplomacy" was manifestly prepared for 
the man with an ambition to enter our foreign service. For him the 
book will be of exceptional interest. Nowhere else, indeed, will he 
find so ample a general description of the present-day organization and 
work of the department of state and its two allied services. Works relat- 
ing to the same subject, or rather to portions of the field here covered — 
The History of the Department of State, Jones' Consular Service, and 
numerous books concerning the diplomatic branch, such as Foster's 
Century of American Diplomacy — are in the first place chiefly historical, 
and in the second are written with the primary interest in the principles 
involved, or in the results accomplished: Mr. Van Dyne's little treatise 
deals almost exclusively with the present, and its interest lies in the officer 
who acts. 

The first chapter gives a concise account of the general matters which 
fall within the sphere of the department of state proper, and the various 
duties of the Washington officers and bureaus. The larger space devoted 
to the diplomatic service in chapter ii, gives an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of the method of appointment, the privileges, immunities, salar- 
ies and qualifications as well as of the aims and duties of diplomats; but 
too little attention is paid throughout to the subordinate officers, who 
alone are apt to enjoy a true career in the service. The third chapter, 
on the consular service, is the best portion of the book and offers a com- 
prehensive and intimate view of the condition of the service and of the 
work which its various members are called upon to perform. 

The remainder of Our Foreign Service is of varying merit. The chap- 
ter on citizenship should not have been added, since it is an exposition of 
substantive law without such direct reference to the duties of administra- 
tive officers in connection therewith as to be in agreement with the com- 
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mon tenor of the book. The final chapter, on the literature of the sub- 
ject, contains a good bibliography of publications on American inter- 
national law; but it is difficult to believe that it would not confuse the 
unfamiliar student who aspires to a position in our foreign service, rather 
than offer him the "few suggestions concerning the course of study to be 
pursued to fit him for this work" which the author thinks appropriate. 
The appendix, one quarter of the volume, consists of a reprint of the 
Register of the Department of State current at the date of publication, 
which can always be obtained upon request from the department. 

Of others besides aspirants to office to whom it is addressed, the work 
is too elementary to be useful to diplomatic and consular officers gener- 
ally, and, let us hope, to be of " especial value" to those newly appointed, 
who have been through the rigorous preparation for examination now 
required of all save the higher diplomatic candidates. The work is too 
lacking in essential technicalities to interest the legal profession. On 
the other hand, it will probably be found useful as a first-book in courses 
on administrative law; and is sufficiently full of anecdote to attract the 
general reader. 



Effects of War on Property: Being Studies in International Law and 
Policy. With a Note on Belligerent Rights at Sea by John West- 
lake. By Alma Latifi. (London: Macmillan and Company. 
1909. Pp. x, 155.) 

The author, an English barrister, has prepared an excellent little 
manual with the emphasis on topics which have not hitherto received 
much attention from writers on international law. He does not con- 
sider contraband of war or blockades, but limits himself to the effect of 
war on property in which seizure without any other circumstances 
transfers the legal title to possession. Those cases in which a decision 
of a prize court is necessary before the property ceases to be legally the 
property of the previous owner are wholly excluded. So many of the 
old controversies among the authorities on international law have been 
settled by the recent Hague conventions and the Geneva Convention of 
1906 that there was pressing need of a work which should reconcile 
opinion and legislation. The clear, precise statement of law drawn from 
the recent conventions and court decisions furnishes a healthy reac- 
tion from a great deal of the literature on international law which rests 
on labored arguments drawn from theorists and conflicting authorities. 



